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CHAPTER VIL. 


IN WHICH PHIL TAKES HIS PLACE AT THE 
DESK, AND IS ENGAGED FOR A YEAR. 


WN I reached the house of Mrs. Whip- 

pleton, I took my writing materials 
from my bag, and wrote a dong letter to my 
father, detailingthe incidents of»my journey, 
and explaining the motives which had in- 
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duced me to take the situation in the count- 
ing-room of Collingsby and Whippleton. I 
was satisfied that he would not object, though 
he might not fully approve the course I had 
taken. I was up very early the next morning, 
and made a hurried survey of the city before 
breakfast. I walked from Washington Street, 
where my boarding-house was located, through 
Halstead Street, to the north branch of the 
Chicago River, where I found the lumber- 
yard of the firm. I read the sign and exam- 
ined the locality with interest. 

I ate my breakfast at half past six; and 
though the beefsteak was very tough, and thé 
butter very strong, I sustained my reputation 
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as a goodeater. I had lived too long in the 
wilderness, where we did not often have any 
butter, to be thrown off my balance by the 
accident of a rancid article, and I had cer- 
tainly eaten’ buffalo meat that was as much 
tougher than any beef as sole leather is 
tougher than brown paper. Strong butter 
and tough beef are not good, I allow; but 
they are by no means the sum total of human 
misery. I had a clean conscience, and I ate 
a hearty breakfast. 

I had been told to be at the counting-room 
at half past seven; but I was on hand at seven. 
I saw several salesmen and laborers in the 
lumber-yard, but there was no one in the 
counting-room. I seated myself, and picked 
up the morning paper. I did not find any 
paragraph announcing my arrival at the great 
city of the west; and I suppose it was of no 
great consequence. However, I found enough 
to interest me, till I was disturbed by the en- 
trance of a young man-about my own age. 

‘*Good morning, sir,” said he, briskly, as 
‘* What can I do 


he glanced curiously at me. 
for you?” 

* Nothing,” I replied. 

‘** Didn’t know but you had an order.” 

** No, I have no order.” | 

He looked at me as though he thought-I 


ought to tell him what I wanted. 

**Can I sell you any lumber to-day?” he 
continued. 

‘*T don’t think you can. I’m waiting to see 
Mr. Whippleton,” I answered, in order to 
save him the trouble of any unnecessary 
questioning. 

‘If you are in a hurry you had better not 
wait, for he hardly ever gets here till eight 
o'clock,” said the young man, as he went to 
the desk and opened an account book. 

‘“‘l’minnohurry. I’m going to work here.” 

“Ts that so?” 

‘* That's so.” 

‘* Who engaged you?” 

‘* Mr. Whippleton — last evening.” 

** What are you going to do?” 

‘*T am engaged as entny clerk.”’ 

**Good! I’m glad to hear it. 
truly. Who are you?” 

‘*I'm yours truly,” I replied, laughing. 

‘*You’re a brick! My name is Land Limpe- 
don. What’s yours?” 

** Philip Farringford.” 

‘*Capital! Philip Farringford, I'm deuced 
glad to see you if you are to be the entry 
clerk. I’ve had to do some of that work, and 
I don’t like it. I don’t think writing is my 
forte. I suppose you can write.” 


I’m yours 





‘can make my mark.” 

“That's about all Icando. You have come 
at just the right time. We are driven with 
business. By the way, you needn't wait for 
Mr. Whippleton. I'll set you at work. I've 
just sold a bill, and want it entered. Take 
your pen, old boy, and show us whether you 
can spatter the ink or not. By the way, are 
you a hard brick or a soft brick?” 

“IT think you will find me a hard brick,” | 
replied, at a venture, for I had no idea of the 
technical significance of the terms he used. 

“Capital! That’s a Chicago brick. Did 
you come from the country?” 

“T came from St. Louis.” 

“Capital, still! You don’t smell of mul- 
lein and cornstalks. Here’s a good pen. Just 
enter these items, and give me a bill of them,” 
he rattled on, taking a memorandum book 
from his side pocket. ‘‘ A Chicago brick! 
That’s the brick for me.” 

I took the pen, and stood at the desk. 

*“T can break you in before Whippleton gets 
here. Now, charge, F. P. Moleuschott — got 
that down?” 

“Yes.” 

“Capital! The point of your pen is gréasy. 
But I'll bet a quarter you didn’t spell the man’s 
name right,” he added, looking at the page of 
the sales book where I had entered it. ‘*’Pon 
my word you did, though! These Dutch- 
men’s names bothered me so that I used to 
get almost choked to death before I could 
speak one of them.” _ 

I had always been a diligent student of the 
literature of the sign-boards, and I was toler- 
ably familiar even with German proper names. 
It is a good plan for a young man who is going 
into business to read the signs im the streets 
as he passes along. 

Mr. Land Limpedon rattled off a long bill 
of small items, and jumbled in the technical 
terms of the trade, with the evident intention 
of bothering me; but I was posted, and did 
not have to ask him to repeat single item. 
I enteredithe charge. and made Out the bill. 

** Capital!” ‘exclaimed the young salesman, 
as he glanced at the bill.» ‘I couldn’t have 
done it any better myselft 

I was willing to believe him as I glanced at 
the page of the sales book where he had made 
entries, and saw what a villanous hand he 
wrote, and what blots and blunders he had 
inflicted upon the innocent white paper. How- 
ever, he was good-natured, and did not pretend 
to be a book-keeper; so I wags willing to for- 
give him. 

“What time does Mr. Collingsby come to 
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the counting-room?” I asked, as he was look- 
ing over the bill. 

‘The young man comes about nine or ten; 
but he don’t stay here much of the time. 
Some days the old gentleman looks in about 
eleven, and some days he don’t,” replied 
Land, as he left the office. 

I was at the desk, and had made my first 
debit. The situation was novel; but it was 
pleasing. It was DESK AND Desir, for which 
I had been seeking for weeks. 

The counting-room was divided into two 
apartments. In the first, which occupied the 
front of the building, were the desk, the safe, 
the books, and the papers. All the general busi- 
ness of the firm was transacted here; and my 
position was behind the desk in this room. 
Separated from it by a partition composed 
mostly of ground glass windows was the 
other apartment, whose interior I had not 
yet seen. As Mr. Whippleton was the book- 
keeper, and had the general charge of the 
finances of the firm, I concluded that the in- 
terior room was appropriated to the use of the 
dignified senior partner and his father, the 
special partner, when the latter chose to honor 
the establishment with his presence. 

While I was taking a deliberate survey of 
the premises where I was to pass at least sev- 
eral weeks, two salesmen, with their memo- 
randa in their hands, bustled into the count- 
ing-room, each attended by a customer, to 
whom he had sold a bill of lumber. They 
had been informed by Land of the debut of 
the new entry clerk, and they read off their 
sales to me, which I entered upon the book, 
giving them bills for the purchasers. One of 
them paid his bill, and I was looking for the 
cash book when Mr. Whippleton made his 
appearance. 

“So you are really at work, Philip,” said 
he, as he glanced at the sales book. 

‘“‘ Yes, sir; I have made a beginning. I was 
looking for the cash book, sir.” 

“T keep the cash book myself,” added he, 
in a manner which indicated that I was not to 
meddle with it. 

But I found enough to do in making bills 
and charges. It was early in the spring, and 
there was a great deal of building in the city. 
Business was very driving, and I had all I 
could do. It was the same thing over and 
over again all day leng; but I enjoyed my 
Occupation, in spite of its monotony. 

About nine o'clock Mr. Richard Collingsby 
entered the counting-room. He passed my 
desk, glanced at me, and entered the sacred 
Precincts of his sanctorum. Mr. Whippleton 
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immediately made him a visit, and doubtless 
informed his senior that he had engaged an 
entry clerk. I did not see the dignified part- 
ner again till he left the counting-room at two 
o’clock. He did not even glance at me this 
time, and probably had no suspicion that he 
had ever seen me before. I was too insignifi- 
cant a mortal to engage his attention even for 
a single instant. Yet he was my own uncle, 
though I might be in the same office with him 
for years without his knowing the fact. 

At twelve o’clock I went to dinner. As I 
passed through the yard,I saw lying on the 
bank of the river a beautiful sail-boat, which 
attracted my attention. It was about thirty 
feet long, and had quite a large cabin in the 
forward part. I had hardly ever seen a sail- 
boat, and I was much interested in her. 

‘Whose is this?” I asked, as Land Limpe- 
don joined me on his way to dinner. 

‘“*Mr. Whippleton’s; he’s a regular water 
bird, and in the summer he spends all his 
spare time in that boat.” 

‘*¢ Does he sail on this river?” I asked, 
glancing at the muddy lagoon. 

**No; he takes her out on the lake, and 
goes off fora fortnight in her, when he can 
spare the time.” 

I had had some experience with boats on 
the upper Missouri, and had some taste for 
them, though I had never even been in a sail- 
boat. I hoped Mr. Whippleton would take 
it into his head to invite me some time to sail 
with him. 1 went to dinner with the image 
of the boat’s sharp bow and graccful lines 
lingering in my mind. The beef was no 
tougher at noon than it was in the morning, 
and I think Mrs. Whippleton was convinced 
that I was not a profitable boarder at four dol- 
lars a week. 

But I do not intend to weary my reader by 
giving the monotonous details of my daily 
experience at the desk. I discharged my 


.duties faithfully, and to the entire satisfaction 


of Mr. Whippleton. On the second day, I 
saw Mr. Collingsby, senior. Like his digni- 
fied son, he took no notice of me. Possibly 
he asked my name in the private office; but J 
never knew whether it gave them any uneasi- 
ness or not, though I am very confident nei- 
ther of them suspected that I was the son of 
Louise Collingsby. The name was not so 
uncommon as to indicate that I belonged to 
the hated Fatringfords of St. Louis. 
Whatever may have been said in the private 
office, nothing came to me from either of the 
men in whom I was so deeply interested; and 
it often occurred to me, as the weeks passed 
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by, that I was doing nothing to accomplish 
my great mission in Chicago. My father an- 
swered my letter, and advised me, if I hada 
good place, to keep it. I wrote to him every 
week, and received a letter from him as often. 

The eight weeks for which I had been en- 
gaged passed off, and I hinted to the junior 
partner that my time was out. 

“Very well; you can go on just as you 
have,” said he. 

‘*T don’t care about going on any farther at 
six dollars a week,” I replied. 

** What do you want?” 

** Eight, sir.” 

**T will speak to Mr. Collingsby.” 

He did speak to him, and my salary was ad- 
vanced to eight dollars a week fora year. I 
was satisfied I was earning that amount, and 
Mr. Whippleton intimated that he should re- 
quire me to do more of the general book- 
keeping. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


IN WHICH PHIL TAKES A SAIL ON THE LAKE 
WITH MR. WHIPPLETON. 


>a do you know anything about a 
boat?” asked Mr. Whippleton, one Sat- 
urday afternoon, at the close of the month of 
May. 

I was standing on the bank of the river, 
looking at his boat, which had been thor- 
oughly repaired, painted, and rigged, and 
lay off the lumber-yard. She was a beauti- 
ful craft, and after we had shut up the count- 
ing-room, I paused to look at her. 

**T don’t know anything about a sail-boat,” 
I replied; ‘‘but I used to handle a row-boat 
on the upper Missouri.” 

** You are used to boats, then?” 

“Yes, to row-boats.” . 

“Tf you are not in a hurry, you may go 
down the river with me; and I intend to take a 
little turn out in the lake,” he continued, as 
he hauled the sail-boat up to the shore. 

** Thank you, sir; I should like to go very 
much,” I replied. 

The craft was called the Florina, though 
why she had what seemed to me such an odd 
name I did not know at that time. I after- 
wards ascertained that he was engaged to a 
young lady who bore that interesting name, 
though, for reasons which will appear in the 
sequel, he never married her. I was delighted 
with the boat when I went on board of her, 
and glanced into her comfortable cabin, which 
was furnished like a parlor. He had evident- 
ly spent a good deal of money upon her, and 





I soon found that Miss Florina was an occa- 
sional guest on board. 

She was sloop-rigged, and carried a large 
jib and mainsail. Everything about her was 
fitted up in good style; indeed, the carpenters, 
riggers, and painters had been at work upon 
her for a month. I was rather sorry, as | 
looked at her, that I was not a rich man, able 
to own just such a craft, for I could conceive 
of nothing more pleasant than coasting up 
and down the lake, exploring the rivers, bays, 
and islands. I thought I could live six months 
in the year on board of the Florina very com- 
fortably. But, then, I was nota rich man; and 
I had a great work before me, with no time to 
waste in mere amusements. 

** Now take off those stops, Phil.” 

** Stops?” 

‘¢ Those canvas straps with which the main- 
sail is tied up,” he explained. 

I concluded that the mainsail was the big 
sail nearest to me, and I untied the “stops,” 
making a note of the name for future use. 

“That's it; now stand by the jib-halyards,” 
added Mr. Whippleton. 

“T'll stand by ’em till doomsday, if you will 
only tell me what they are.” 

“T call things by their names in order that 
you may learn them,” laughed the junior 
partner, as he went forward and cast off the 
ropes indicated, which were fastened to a 
couple of cleats on the mast. ‘One is the 
throat, and the other is the peak-halyard.” 

We hoisted the sail, and I observed the use 
of the halyards, and how to manage and make 
them fast. I was confident that I should not 
have to be shown a second time how to do 
anything. Fortunately there are so few ropes ‘ 
on an ordinary sloop that my weak head could 
carry the names and uses of all without con- 
fusion. There was not much wind up there 
in the lagoon, or the river, as it is more politely 
called; but what there was came from the 
westward, and the skipper said it was fair to 
take us down to the lake. 

‘¢ Cast off the painter,” continued Mr. Whip- 
pleton. 

“Wuor 

‘The painter.” 

** He’s not here; and if he was, I shouldn't 
like to cast him off here, where the water is 
so dirty; I would rather wait till we come toa 
cleaner. place,” I replied. 

‘‘That rope by which the boat is fastened 
to the wharf is called a painter,” added the 
skipper. 

“O, is it?” I replied, unfastening the rope 
at the shore end, and pulling it on board. 
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“That's it. Youwill be as salt as a boiled 
lobster one of these days, Phil.” 

I thanked him for the compliment, as I sup- 
posed it to be, though I had not the least idea 
what a lobster was. The skipper took the 
helm, and the boat began to move. 

“Haul in that sheet, Phil,” said he, quietly. 

I rushed for the cabin, where I had seen:‘two 
beds very neatly made up in the berths. 

‘«‘ Where are you going?” 

“ After the sheet. There’s some on the beds 
in the cabin.” 

“The rope fastened to the boom,” he con- 
tinued, laughing at my blunder, and handing 
me the end of the line upon which I was to 
haul. 

I pulled in, and the effect was to bring the 
boom over the deck. Putting the helm hard 
down, he brought the Florina up into the 
wind, so as to clear a lumber schooner which 
lay just below. I wish to say that I describe 
the movements of the boat from the knowl- 
edge I have since obtained, for I am an ‘old 
salt” now. I watched the operations of the 
skipper with keen attention, for I was taking 
my first lesson in handling a boat, and I was 
deeply interested. Skilfully he navigated the 
crowded river, and I hauled in and let out the 
sheet twenty times before we reached the broad 
lake. The drawbridges were whisked open in 
the twinkling of an eye, and in about half 
an hour we passed out of the river. 

Isaw why Mr. Whippleton was anxious to 
have an assistant in the Florina with him, for 
I found it was no joke to haul the sheet, and 
my hands, grown tender in my clerkly occu- 
pation, exhibited two or three blisters when we 
reached the mouth of the river. It was a nice 
thing for a gentleman like him to sit at the 
helm, and handle the tiller; but I fancied he 
did not enjoy hoisting the mainsail, and haul- 
ing the sheet alone. 

“There, Phil, the worst of it is over now,” 
said Mr. Whippleton, as he headed the boat 
down the lake. ‘We are out of the river, 
and we have plenty of sea room here. You 
may clear away the jib.” 

I had already learned what the jib was, and 
I went out on the bowsprit, as I had seen the 
men do on other vessels. I loosed the sail, 
and hoisted it. The jib-sheets led aft to the 
standing-room; and, as soon as I had made 
fast the halyard, the skipper luffed up and fas- 
tened down the jib. The boat heeled over, 
and began to cut through the water at a very 
exciting rate. It was a very pleasing and de- 
lightful sensation to me, and from that mo- 
ment I became a sailor in my aspirations. 
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I had never seen the salt water, and hada 
very indefinite idea of the expanse of ocean. 

‘“‘How do you like it, Phil?” asked Mr. 
Whippleton. 

‘¢ Very much, sir.” 

**T’m glad you do, for I want some one to 
sail with me. This boat is rather large to 
be handled comfortably by one man, and two 
make it a pleasant thing for both of them. 
Sit down here, and make yourself happy,” he 
added, pointing to the cushioned seat at his 
side. 

I accepted his polite invitation, and thought 
he was very considerate to me, his humble 
clerk. He then explained my duty in tacking, 
or coming about, which was to let go the jib- 
sheet on the lee side, when the sail shook, and 
haul in on the weather side. To illustrate the 
point, he made a tack and ran in towards the 
shore. I readily understood the whole mat- 
ter, and by this time I felt that I could sail 
the Florina myself. 

‘* Phil, you break in as a book-keeper a 
great deal better than I expected you would,” 
said Mr. Whippleton, when he had tacked 
again, and was standing along the shore with 
the wind on the beam. 

“T have taken an interest in the subject, 
and studied it very attentively. My father, 
who served his time at the desk, gave mea 
great deal of instruction.” 

‘*Who is your father?” 

‘*He was formerly a merchant, but now he 
is the agent of 4 wealthy real-estate owner.” 

‘*He instructed you very well. Has Mr. 
Collingsby said anything to you lately about 
your duties?” 

‘*No, sir; he has hardly spoken to me since 
I have been in the counting-room; never, ex- 
cept to ask me a question,” I replied. 

** He does not say much to any one; but he 
is well pleased. with your work, and spoke of 
the neat appearance of your books to-day.” 

‘*T am certainly very much obliged to him,” 
I added, delighted with this testimony; for I 
felt that it was the first point I had gained 
towards the discharge of my great mission. 

‘He says you write very handsomely and 
very plainly; that your footings and exten- 
sions are uniformly correct.” 

“TI try to have everything right and neat,” 
I answered, delighted beyond measure at this 
kind opinion of me. 

‘I took occasion, while the subject was 
warm, to mention a matter of which I have 
been thinking lately,” continued Mr. Whip- 
pleton. “I have a great deal of out-door 
business to do, and the entire charge of the 
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books is too much for me. We are going to 
have another entry clerk, and you will here- 
after be the assistant book-keeper.” 

I was very much obliged to him for this 
new mark of confidence. He explained that 
he did not intend to give me the entire charge 
of the books yet, but that I should do the 
posting and keep the cash book; or rather, 
that I should assist him in doing these things. 
He wished me to look into the system of 
book-keeping the firm had adopted, and pre- 
pare myself to keep the books in the course 
of ayear. I promised to be diligent and at- 
tentive, but I assured him that I already un- 
derstood the method. 

** Between us both, when we have another 
entry clerk, we shall have a little more time 
for sailing,” he added. “If we can get away 
at three or four in the afternoon, we shall 
have some jolly cruises, for we can make an 
easy thing of it in the boat as well as at the 
desk.” 

** How far can you go in this boat?” I asked, 
as I glanced at the broad expanse of waters to 
the north and east of us. 

‘* How far? As far as you please. A thou- 
sand miles. You can go to the head of Lake 
Superior, or through Lake Huron to the foo 
of Lake Erie.” : 

** Not in this boat.” 

‘* Why not?” 

** Because she isn’t large enough.” 

“Yes, she is. Her cabin is large enough 
for two to sleep in; and there is a cook- 
stove forward, where you can get up as good 
a dinner as they have at the Tremont House.” 

‘* But there are violent storms on the lakes, 
I have read.” 

** So there are; but the Florina will stand 
almost anything in the shape of a blow. All 
you have to do is to reef, and let her go it. 
But you can always tell when it is going to be 
bad weather, and you can make a harbor. 
With a boat of this size you can run into any 
creek or river, anchor, and eat and sleep till 
it is fair weather again. I always keep within 
a few miles of the shore, on a long cruise. If 
I can get away for two or three weeks this 
summer, I intend to make a voyage up to the 
strait, and down on the other side of the lake.” 

**T should like to go with you first rate.” 

**My friend Waterford, who has made his 
fortune by speculating in lands, keeps a boat 
just like the Florina; and iast summer he 
went to Detroit and back in her.” 

The picture he drew of life on the lake 
pleased me exceedingly, and I could not but 
sigh when I thought that such amusements 
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were only for rich men. A poor boy, like me, 
had no right to think of them. Mr. Whip. 
pleton had come about, and at dark we were 
at the mouth of Chicago River again. I took 
in the jib, and he moored the boat near the 
lake. When we had put everything in order, 
he invited me to sail with him the next day. 

** To-morrow will be Sunday,” I suggested. 

‘“* What of it? The Florina sails just as well 
on Sunday as on any other day.” 

“TI would rather not sail on Sunday. I 
want to go to church and to Sunday school.” 

“I didn’t think that of you,” replied the ° 
skipper, contemptuously. ‘I always sail Sun- 
days, and I expect to race with Waterford to- 
morrow.” 

“T hope you will excuse me, sir; I would 
rather not go.” 

I saw that he was disgusted with me, but I 
could not yield this point. I went home, feel- 
ing that I had offended my employer, who 
evidently wished me to assist him in handling 
the boat. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


———_——_>—_——— 


THE GREAT TRIUMPH. 


A FREE TRANSLATION FROM THE FRENCH. 


BY PAUL COBDEN. 


VI. — The Sickness, and the Sacrifice. 


HE next morning Orson was missing at the 

breakfast table, and Agnella went at once 

to his room to find out what was the matter. 

“Come, my son,” she said, as she tapped at 
his door; ‘‘ breakfast is waiting for you.” 

“T can’t, mother,” he answered, faintly; 
“‘my head is too heavy.” 

Then Agnella went in, and found that he 
was not yet up. ; 

‘‘T shall never leave this room, mother,” he 
said. ‘*My head is very heavy, and I shall 
never again be able to raise my head from 
this pillow.” 

Viola, whose fears were already excited, had 
been standing by the door, and as she heard 
what Orson said, she came into the room, 
and told him that she would now have an 
opportunity to show her gratitude; that she 
should watch by his bedside as long as he 
was sick, and do all she could to cure him. 

He received her with a smile; but his mind 
soon wandered, and both Agnella and Viola: 
saw that it was the delirium of fever. 

But, even in all her fear and anxiety, Ag- 
nella did not forget Viola. 

“This room is no place for you, my child” 
she said.. ‘‘ Watching will soon exhaust you, 
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and you had better take the rest you need, and 
leave Orson to me.” 

“Q, how can I?” exclaimed Viola, in dis- 
tress. ‘‘I am the cause of this sickness. It was 
his brotherly love that made him follow me into 
the water; and now here he lies, paying the 
cost of all his kindness; and you must let me 
stay here with you, and do what I can for him.” 

Agnella could not resist the appeal; and 
day after day Viola watched with her by Or- 
son’s bedside, and listened to his delirious 
calls for his mother and for her, and to his 
sad complainings that they would not come. 

On the eighth day of the fever, Agnella, ex- 
hausted and hopeless, was sitting by his bed- 
side, and Viola kneeling near him, holding 
his hand in hers, when there sounded through 
the sick room the sweet, musical voice of some 
one who was singing. 

Agnella and Viola were at once startled, 
and looking around, saw a lark perched over 
the door. 

Gazing earnestly at Viola, the beautiful 
bird said, ‘‘Viola;” and in a moment add- 
ed, ‘‘ Viola, do you love Orson?” 

“Dollove him?” answered Viola. ‘* Why, 
I love him more than I do all the world 
beside.” 

“And are you willing to pay a great price 
tosave him, even the price of your own hap- 
piness ?” 

“T could not pay too great a price,” replied 
Viola. ‘*Tell me what it is, and if I can, I 
will quickly pay it all.” 

“Listen to me,” replied the lark. ‘I am 
the fairy Benevolent; and I love Orson, and 
I love you. There is venom in his veins, — 
the venom of the fairy Revenge,—and it is 
this venom that has fevered his blood and 
crazed his brain. But, if you are sincere in 
the gratitude you have expressed, and if you 
are really willing to pay a great price to save 
him, his life is now in your hands; but re- 
member that you will soon be called to give 
aterrible proof of your attachment, and that 
if he lives, you must live to feel how great 
has been your loss.” 

“O, fairy Benevolent,” exclaimed Viola, 
“tell me quick what I may do to save him! 
Nothing will be terrible to me; all will be joy 
and happiness, if I can only save him.” 

“Very well, my child; very well,’’ replied 
the fairy. ‘Touch his left ear three times, 
saying, each time, — 


*Tis past, and I will not recall 
The words I have spoken for you. 
My promise I’ll surely perform, 
Whatever opposers may do.” 
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Viola answered the fairy with a look of 
gratitude, and going at once to Orson’s bed- 
side, touched his ear three times, each time. 
repeating, — 

“Tis past, and I will not recall 
The words I have spoken for you. 
My promise I’ll surely perform, 
Whatever opposers may do.” 

She had hardly finished the words, when 
he opened his eyes, and looking at Viola, 
said, — 

‘*T’ve been dreaming, and I feel like one 
just waking out of a long dream. What has 
happened, and how is it that I'm lying here, 
watched by you as if I were sick?” 

**You have been sick,’”? answered Viola; 
‘“‘and you are sick now. You have a fever.” 

‘*And you are worn out with care for me. 
You are thin and pale, and your eyes are very 
red, as if you had been crying. Why, how 
can it be that I have been so sick?” 

‘*You have been very sick.” 

‘* But not now,” replied Orson. ‘* My dread- 
ful dreams are gone, and I am now as well as 
ever I was.” 

And he rose and walked about the room, 
declaring to his mother and Viola that he 
never felt better in his life; but AgnéLla could 
not believe it. She thought it was some new 
delirium; but Viola soon explained it. 

‘* The fairy Benevolent has been here,” she 
said, ‘‘and has given me the power to do for 
Orson great things, even greater than I can 
now understand.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED] 


——_—>—___—__ 


—— THE earlier Dutch embassies to Japan 
do not appear to have obtained a very digni- 
fied footing in that country. Kempfer, the 
traveller (1651-1716), who visited Japan as phy- 
sician to one of these embassies, relates that 
during a visit to the palace of the emperor, 
the various members of the embassy were 
commanded to throw off their cloaks, to walk 
about the room, and to exhibit in pantomime 
in what manner they paid compliments in 
their country, how they took leave of their 
parents ahd friends, and how they quarrelled, 
scolded, and were reconciled — ceremonies. 
that no doubt appeared absurd enough to the 
Japanese. 


—— WITHIN a century the head-dresses of 
the English ladies were of such immense size, 
that, when in a coach, a lady was obliged to 
sit upon a stool placed in the bottom of the 
coach, as the head-dress would not allow her 
to occupy the regular seat. JS 
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ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 


THIRTY MINUTES FOR REFRESH- 
MENTS. 


BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 








(CONCLUDED. } 

Downley. It appears that you have. And 
now that you have, your business at once. 

Foxton. Business! Do you know me, sir? 

Downley. (Gets up and comes down stage.) 
Never set eyes upon you before. Who are you? 

Foxton. A wronged man. 

Downley. Ah, indeed! Well, you’re in the 
wrong place. j 

Foxton. My name, sir, is Foxton — John 
Foxton. 

Downley. Well, sir, proceed. My dinner is 
getting cold. 

Foxton. And can you think of dinner at 
such a time? 

Downley. 1 can, particularly at this time. for 
I’mvery hungry. Look here, Foxton; if you’ve 
got any business with me, let’s have it at once. 

“Froston: Yesterday I took a wife. 

Downley. Did you? Well, whose wife did 
you take? 

Foxton. Sir, you are insolent. 

Downley. Look here, Foxy; you may bea 
man of abstinence; I am not. 
dinner. Speak, or leave! 

Foxton. Yesterday I was married to one 
whom I fully thought the purest and sweetest 
of her sex. 

Downley. And to-day you found out your 
mistake. Foxton, you have my sympathy. 
Good day. 

Foxton. Not so fast. 
I'm very miserable. 

Downley. And I’m very hungry. 

Foxton. I started with my wife on the train 
this morning to enjoy a season of harmony at 
the jubilee. 

Downley. Harmony! 
started without your wife. 

Foxton. The cars were crowded. I could 
find but one seat. In that seat I placed my 
adored Angelina, and took my place in the 
smoking-car. Upon nearing this station, I 
despatched a note to my wife, telling her to 
go to room D upon the arrival of the train. 

Downley. Well, goon. This but increases 
my appetite. 

Foxton. Upon the arrival of the train, I 
immediately started to secure this room; it 
was already aged. 

Downley. PRattly; to me. 

Foxton. I immediately returned to the cars 


I want my 


You must hear me. 


You should have 
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to find my wife. Alas, she was gone! but, in 
the seat which she had vacated, I found this 
note, dropped by her. Behold the proof of 
your villany! 

Downley. Villany! Look here, Foxton; | 
can stand being robbed of my dinner, but he 
who steals my good name — 

Foxton. Oblige me by reading that note, 
(Hands note.) 

Downley. O, certainly! Anything to oblige; 
although I must say, Foxy, your manner is 
anything but pleasing. (Reads.) “On the 
arrival of the train at Highland Station, go at 
once to room D. I will be there.” Well, 
what of it? 

Foxton. What of it? Can you calmly look 
me in the face, after reading that note, and 
say, ‘‘ What of it?” 

Downley. Certainly; and if it would oblige 
you, I'll read it again, though I'd rather not, 
I want my dinner. 

Foxton. Sir, I’m getting hot. 

Downley. Well, my dinner's getting cold; 
and that’s of more consequence to me. 
sir, what.do you want of me? 

Foxton. I want my wife. 

Downley. Well, poor fellow, I suppose you 
do. We’re always wanting that which can do 
us no good. I'm very sorry I can give you no 
information which might lead to her discovery, 

Foxton. This won't do, sir. ’Tis evident to 
me that you have been tampering with the af- 
fections of my wife ; that it was you who.wrote 
that note; for I find, ‘twas you who engaged 
this room; and her€ I find you about to sit 
down to a table evidently prepared for two. 

Dovwnley. Look here, Foxy; I’m a man of 
calm temper. I do detest those who get into 
a passion; so I tell you, calmly and deliber- 
ately, Foxy, you’re a goose, a lunatic, a booby! 
Confound it, I never saw your wife, don’t want 
your wife, and know nothing about her. 

Foxton. It won’t do. This is a calm, delib- 
erate plot to rob me of my wife. You shall be 
made to pay for this. 

Downley. Pay! <A case of black mail. I 
see it, Foxy. (Rings bell on table.) I'll settle 
with you at once. 


Now, 


Enter CLARENCE, C. 


Clarence. Ring, Massa Downley? 


Downley. Yes. 
muscle? 

Clarence. Golly, massa, dar ain’t none in 
de place. Got some ’ysters, — do? 

Downley. Pshaw, stupid! Do you see that 
individual? 

Clarence. Yaas, sar; I speck I does. 

Downley. Remove him immediately from 


Clarence, how is your 
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this apartment. No words. Quick! Foxy, | sponded at once. O, this is so romantic, so 
it won’t do. idealistic! 

Clarence. Massy Foxy, dar’s de door. Downley. (Aside.) She calls me John.- 

Foxton. I will not leave this apartment | Who can she be?— (A/oud.) Madam, will you 
without my wife. You have stolen her from | confide to me — 
me; return her instantly! Miss P. Certainly. Could you suppose for a 

Clarence. Yaas, sir; send her right along | moment that I would be reticent in the presence 
by express, C.O. D. Going, sir? of one who has so trustingly, so innocently, so 

Foxton. Keep your black hands off of me! | gushingly, so admirably, so discreetly — 

Clarence. Why, Lord bress yer, it won’t| Downley. O, I shall go mad! Madam, I 
come off ! Dose fast colors. Dar’s de door. | don’t wish to hurry you, but you will oblige me 

Foxton. Very well, since I can receive no | by telling me instantly the cause of this visit. 
satisfaction from you, the engines of the law | Mss P. And doesn’t my John know? * 
shall be set at work. Villain, swindler, kid- Downley. Well, I can’t answer for your 
napper ! [Zxit, C. | John, but my John doesn’t. 

Clarence. He’s gone, massa, arter de ingine. Miss P. Have you so soon forgotten your 
I'll jes’ keep my eye on dat ar feller. He’s | note, John? 
wantin’ rubbin’ down, I guess. [Zxit, C. Downley. My note? 

Dowuley. Confound these excursion trains! Miss P. I received it, and immediately on 
Isn't it enough that I have been hunted by all | the arrival of the train came here to meet you. 
the mothers who have unmarried daughters, Downley. My note? And will you be kind 
without being called upon to hunt up other | enough to let me see my note? 
men’s wives? Ten minutes gone! And I was Miss P. Certainly, John. Much as I hate 
going to have such a nice, comfortable meal! | to part with this dear token of your devoted 
The meat’s cold, the potatoes turning black, | love and admiration, you shall have it. Good 
and the coffee as dull as dishwater. Confound | gracious! where’s my reticule? ’Twas in the 
these excursion trains! (Sits at table, as be- | reticule, and my reticule is gone. Dear me, I 
fore, about to eat, when enter Miss ARABELLA | must have left it in the cars. I wouldn’t lose 
Peprer, 7.) it for fifty dollars. I won’t be gone long, John. 

Miss Pepper. John! (Louder.) John! | Dear John! [Extt, R. 
(Still louder.) Dear John! Downley. Is this an eating-house or a lu- 

Downley. (Dropping his knife and fork.) | natic asylum? What is the matter with that 
Now, who the deuce is that? Well, what is it? | old tabby? Devoted love,—Bah! Admira- 

Miss P. Did you think I wasn’t coming? tion for her, — Humbug! This is some new 

Downiey. Well, I must say, I hadn’t any | invention of theenemy. But how in the world 
great expectations of seeing you.— (Aséde.) | did she get my name? (Looks at watch.) 
0, my dinner! Goodness gracious, how time flies! Confound 

Miss P. And could you think’so meanly of | excursion trains! (Sits, and about to eat.) 
me, y a 

Rael at -asanenneet Madam, I’m an Enter, R., MAjoR PEPPER, reticule in hand. 
unprotected bachelor, alone in this apartment. Major Pepper. Fire and fury! Drop that 
I'm a little pressed for time, and very hungry. | fork! Quick! Do you hear? (Seézes Down- 
If you’ll oblige me with an explanation, I shall | Ley dy the arm, and leads him down, C.) 
be grateful. Downley. Now what’s the matter? 

Miss P. Bachelor! Yes, indeed; I knew| Major P. Abduction! Treachery! Blighted 
that the minute I set my eyes on you in the | affection! That’s what’s the matter. 
cars. Says I to myself, Arabella, there are | Downley. Look here, old fire and fury! I’m 
faces which instantly attract the attention of | a calm, peaceable citizen, unused to gladia- 
truly tender-hearted females. Such a face is | torial contests, unacquainted with feats of 
that which appears above the gray suit in the | broil and battle; but I want my dinner; and 
next seat. I saw your tender glances fixed | if you don’t immediately vacate my apart- 
upon my face. I heard your profound sighs. | ment, I’ll brain you, as sure as my name is 
And says I to myself, Arabella, be brave, be | John Downley. 
bold; shrink not, for your time has come. Major P. John —John—John! That’s it. 

Downley. My tender glances? — (Aséde.) | There’s no mistake. So, sir, I’ve caught you 
Why, the old fool’s mad. at your tricks. Where’s my sister? Where 

Miss P. 1 am so sorry to have kept you wait- | is she? 
ing, dear John! I saw at once you were struck Downley. Sister? First one man demands 
with me, and my tender, susceptible heart re- | of me his wife, then another his sister, Is 
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there anybody else about here who's looking 
for relations? Anybody lost an aunt or a 
grandmother? 

Major P. This won’t do. Listen tome. I 
am Major Pepper, of the army. It was my 
misfortune to have charge of a rather elderly 
sister on this train. I left’her in one car, and 
seated myself in the smoking-car. Upon the 
arrival of the train, I hurried off to secure this 
room. It was engaged. I went back to the 
cars to get my sister, having previously sent 
her a short note, telling her to meet me at 
this room. Sir, she was gone. But she had 
left her reticule behind her, and in that reti- 
cule I found this note. Read it. 

Downley. Well, look here, Pepper: I’ve 
no objection to reading it, but this thing is 
getting monotonous. However, here goes. 
(Reads.) ‘Dearest: I long to meet you 
alone, to tell you how fondly I love you; to 
press you to my loving heart. On the arrival 
of the train at Highland Station, hasten at 
once to room D. I will hurry and engage it. 
Ever yours, Joun.” 

Major P. Now, sir, what do you say to that? 

Downley. What do I say? What in the 
world do I know about it?— (Astde.) Good 
gracious! It must be the elderly female who 
was here a moment ago. 

Major P. Now, sir, where’s my sister? | 

Downley. I haven't the least idea. She was 
here a moment ago. 

Major P.O, she was! Then I am correct 
in my suspicions. You’re a nice man, you 
are! travelling about the country, luring re- 
spectable females from their protectors with 
your notes! But you waked the wrong pas- 
senger this time! As you’re so much in love 
with my sister, you shall marry her at once. 

Downley. Marry her! Look here, Pepper— 

Major P. Don’t Pepper me. The honor 
of our family imperatively demands repara- 
tion for this insult. I don’t much admire your 
taste; but as you’re so much in love with her, 
why, she shall be yours without delay. 

Downley. But. one moment, major — 

Major P. No words, sir; I have taken this 
matter into my own hands. There is a friend 
of mine, a clergyman, travelling with me. 
He will perform the ceremony. In five min- 
utes you shall be a married man. [£xit, C. 

Downley. Look here, Pepper, you’re too 
hot. It’s no use.—He’s gone. O, he must be 
a lunatic! Marry that old maid? I’d sooner 
starve. O, gracious! My dinner! Only five 
minutes before the train starts! I wish hus- 
bands, wives, brothers, and sisters were at the 
bottom of the sea. Confound excursion trains! 
(Sits, as before, about to eat.) 





* 


Enter Mrs. Foxton. 

Mrs. Foxton. It’s about time John arrived, [ 
should say. (Sees Downey. Screams.) A 
man in my room? 

Downley. Hallo! What's the matter now? 
(Comes down.) I beg your pardon, madam, 
Did you speak? 

Mrs. F. Sir, leave this apartment instantly, 
before my John sees you. ; 

Downley. Hallo! she’s got a John too! | 
beg your pardon, madam. To what do I owe 
the pleasure of this visit? 

Mrs. F. Don’t speak to me. Go at once, 
You have no right here. 

Downley. O, yes, I have! I engaged this 
room. 

Mrs. F. Have I made a mistake? Is this 
room D? 

Downley. It certainly is, and I am the right- 
ful possessor of it at the present time. 

Mrs. F. What does this mean? Who are 
you? Where’s my John? 

Downley. Iam the only John here. 

Mrs. F. Mercy! I have been betrayed! 
This is a wicked plot. If you don’t leave this 
room at once, I'll scream for help. 

Downley. But, my dear — 

Mrs. F. J ain’t yourdear! You're a wicked 
wretch. 

Downley. (Aside.) Well, here’s a pleasant 
predicament. — (Aloud.) Madam, I assure 
you this is my room. 

Mrs. F. O, dear! What shall I do? 


Enter Miss Pepper, P#. 

Miss P. I can’t find hide nor hair of that 
reticule. Dear me, what a misfortune! I 
don't know where that note is, John. 

Mrs. F. John? 

Miss P. Goodness gracious! John, what is 
the meaning of this? A lady here, after your 
note tome? O, John, how could you? 

Mrs. F. Has this gentleman written youa 
note? 

Miss P. Yes, indeed; a sweet epistle. 

. Mrs. F. Inviting you to meet him here? 

Miss P. Exactly so; room D. 

Downley. It’s no such thing. It’s a mistake. 

Mrs. F. I also received a note, telling me 
to come here. I thought the handwriting was 
very coarse. OQ, it’s very evident that we are 
the victims of a base, designing man! 

Miss P. What! You don’t mean it? Didn't 
I receive a note from this man, full of love 
and tenderness? 

Downley. No: you didn’t! 

Miss P. O, dear! Are all my fond hopes 
crushed? 

Downley. Will you allow me one word? 


remai 
Mis 
femal 
Do 
You : 
M 
right 
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De 
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Mrs. F. Don’t let him speak. 

Miss P: To think that man could so deceive! 

Downley. 1 tell you, it’s all a mistake. I’m 
a poor bachelor, just sitting down to my soli- 
tary repast. I have written no notes; don’t 
know either of you; don’t expect company; 
detest the whole female sex; and wish you 
were all at the bottom of the sea. Those are 
my sentiments, and I want my dinner. 

‘Miss P. Abuse our sex! You deceitful man! 

Mrs. F. He’s a miserable swindler. 

Downley. Spare your compliments, and 
oblige me by vacating my room. 

Mrs. F. So that you can make your escape? 
Ishall do nothing of the kind. I insist upon 
remaining until somebody comes to protect me. 

Miss P. And sodo I. I’m an unprotected 
female. Send for the officers of the law. 

Downley. Very well; if you won’t go, I shall. 
You are welcome to my dinner — 

Mrs. F. You shall not go. (Sezzing his 
right arm.) Help! Help! Police! 

Miss P. (Seizing his left arm.) Police! 
Help! Help! 

Downley. Ladies, this is absurd, ridiculous. 
(Backs up stage, upsets table, and is seated 
upon the débris, as enter, R. and C., Mayor 
Perper, Mr. Foxton, and CLARENCE.)* 

Foxton. Hallo! What’s the matter, Ange- 
lina? 

Mrs. F. My husband! 

Major P. Arabella, what does this mean? 

Miss P. O, Elijah! such an escape! 

Mrs. F. O, John! the monster! 

Clarence. Massa Downley, has yer broke 
any ting? 

Downley. Will somebody, male or female, 
oblige me with an explanation of this ridicu- 
lous situation ? 

Foxton. You scoundrel! you decoyed my 
wife to this apartment. 

Downley. I deny it. 

Major P. Fire and fury! Didn’t you entrap 
my sister? 

Downley. Not a trap. I’m as innocent of 
guile as the babe unborn. I’m an unfortunate 
bachelor, and I’m awful hungry. 

Foxton. Didn’t you send my wife that note? 

Downley. No. 

Major P. Isn’t this note written by you? 
Downley. No. Look here, Foxys and Pep- 

pers! It’s my opinion that you are a lot of 
swindlers, male and female; but you get noth- 
ing out of me, either money or marriage. 

Major P. 1 want satisfaction. 

Foxton. I want reparation. 

Downley. And I want my dinner. 





* See full-page illustration. 





Clarence. 1 beg your pardon, gents and la- 
dies. Dere’s a little mifstake here, I t’ink. 
Will you obligate me wid de sight of dat are 
note, Massa Major? 

Major P. Certainly. (Gives note.) 

Clarence. And you, Massa Fox? 

Foxton. Certainly. (Gives note.) 

Clarence. Now, if you please, I will jes’ 
change dem dis way, and dare you is. (Gives 
each @ note.) 

Foxton. Why, this is the note I sent my 
wife! 

Clarence. Dat what I fought! Dat what I 
fought! 

Major P. And this the note I sent my sister. 

Clarence. Jes’ so, massa; jes’ so. Yer see, 
it was all a mistake of dis yer’ cullered pusson. 

Downley. (Seizing CLARENCE by the throat.) 
You scoundrel! Then it’s you who made me 
lose my dinner! 

Clarence. Don’t fool, Massa Downley; don’t 
fool. It was all dem excursioner fellers. Dey 
crowded de cars so, dat when I was a-going 
fru dat car, I tumbled over a big foot, and 
went, ker-sprawl, all in a heap. De notes flew 
one way, and I flew de odder; and when I got 
picked up, we was all mixed togedder. So I 
did de best I could, and gib de ladies one apiece. 

Downley. You stupid blunderhead! TI’ll fix 
you for this. , 

Clarence. Don't trouble yourse’f, Massa 
Downley. I’se all right now. 

Major P. Well, I’m entirely satisfied. 

Foxton. I’m sure I want no better satisfac- 
tion. 

Mrs. F. Dear me, John, we owe the gentle- 
man an apology. 

Miss P. Well, I never! He ought not to be 
a bachelor. 

Downley. Well, I am glad you are satisfied. 
But I am not. I came here for a nice, quiet 
meal; instead of which, I have had the most 
uncomfortable half hour it has ever been my 
lot to experience. 

Voice outside. All aboard! All aboard! 

Downley. There’s the cars, ready to start. 


Enter Potty, RR. 

Polly. A note for you, Mr. Downley. 

Downley. I don’t want it. I wont touch it! 
I’ve been in deadly peril from notes in the 
hands of females, and I'll take no more. Polly, 
order me a fresh dinner. I'll wait until the 
next train. The room once cleared, it may 
be possible to obtain a quiet meal. Here’sa 
half hour lost, spent in this absurd, ridiculous, 
mixed-up affair, — unless (¢0 the audience) you 
have received some satisfaction from ‘‘ Thirty 
Minutes for Refreshment.” [Curtain falis. 
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THE ORATOR. 








DIRECTIONS. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly ihasized. The b refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin; and when followed 
by the sign +, the position should be continued to the 
next number. The gesture should correspond with the 
emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more important 
rhetorical pauses. 





THE OLD OAKEN BUOKET. 
BY SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 


OW DEAR TO MY HEART are the 
‘*scENES of my ‘CHILD- 
HOOD, 

When fond recollection presents 
them to view! 

The 7*orcHARD, the MEADOW, the 
4+DEEP-TANGLED WILD- 
woop, 

And EVERY loved spot which my 
infancy knew; 

The ‘wIDE-SPREADING POND, and 
the mill that stood by it, 

The BRIDGE, and the Rock where 
the cataract fell; 

The '*cor of my father, the 'Darry- 
HOUSE nigh it, 

And e’en the rude bucket which 
hung in the well; 

The 7*OLD OAKEN BUCKET, — the 

IRON-BOUND BUCKET, — 

MOSS-COVERED BUCKET, 
which hung in the well. 


‘The 


That 7MOSS-COVERED VESSEL I hail 
as a treasure; 
For often at noon, when returned 
from the field, 
I found it the source of an ExqQui- 
SITE PLEASURE, 
The PUREST and SWEETEST that 
nature can yield. 


= How ?arRDENT I seized it with hands 


that were glowing! 
And ‘quick to the white-pebbled 
bottom it fell; 
Then soon, with the emblem of truth 
overflowing, 
And DRIPPING WITH COOLNESS, it 
TROSE from the well; 
The 'oLpD OAKEN BUCKET, — the 
7+1RON-BOUND BUCKET, — 
The moss-covered bucket arose 
from the well. 





How sweet from the “GREEN Mossy Brimto 
receive it, 
As, poised on the curb, it inclined to my 
lips! 
Not a FULL BLUSHING GOBLET could tempt 
me to leave it, 
Though filled with the nectar that ®Juprreg 
sips. 
And now, FAR REMOVED from that loved sit. 
uation, 
The TEAR OF REGRET will intrusively swell, 
As fancy 'REVERTS to my father’s plantation, 
And sighs for the ‘BUCKET WHICH HANGs IN 
THE WELL; 
The OLD OAKEN BUCKET, — the trov- 
BOUND BUCKET, — 
The MOSS-COVERED BUCKET which HANGs 
IN THE WELL. 





— Linnzus was the son of a poor Swe. 
dish clergyman. His father had a small flower 
garden, in which he cultivated all the flowers 
his small means and good taste could select, 
In this garden Linnzus spent much time, even 
in infancy. Thus was created within him an 
intense love for flowers early in life, and in 
riper years he became the first naturalist of 
the age. We hope our boys and girls will re- 
member the many directions we have given 
them on gardening in past years. If a taste 
is early cultivated for natural beauty, per- 
haps one of our readers may become a sec- 
ond Linnzus. The famous gardener Peter 
Henderson says it does not injure flowers to 
water with cold spring-water, as it takes the 
temperature at once of the air. Also, he says 
growing flowers are not injurious to have in 
a sleeping-room. Gardeners are nearly all 
strong men, and they often sleep’in the green- 
house. Mr. Henderson slept two whole win 
ters on the floor of the green-house. 


— Tue word snob has many disputed der- 
ivations, but we will give the one we believe 
to be true. The higher class were sometimes 
called nobs, i. e., nobilitas, the nobility; thes. 
nobs were those sine mnobilitate, without any 
blue blood in their veins, or any pure aristo- 
cratic breeding. A snob is a person who as- 
sumes to be what he is not. He may be ex- 
ternally polished, but is innately vulgar; he 
cringes to wealth, and is domineering to the 
poor. Thackeray fiercely attacked, in his 
writings, all snobs. He says a snob is ‘‘ one 
who meanly admires mean things.” Avoid 
all snobbishness, and never be ashamed to be 
honest and true to rich and poor alike. 
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Avec-Pieps. 

; READ =O RIK. z 635. Suffix to a booby, and make a clown. 
— . we — 636. Suffix to cheerful, and make an opening ; 
aes ae through a wood. 637. Suffix to proceed, and 
make a mouthful. 638. Suffix to solemn, and 
make to embarrass. 639. Suffix to a grasp, 

and make to pinch. ” 


640. 








626. 1. Harrow. 2. Augusta. 3. Socrates. 
4. Trent. 5. Europe — HAsTE, WASTE. 627. 
(100 = M on goal) IA— Mongolia. 628.— 

AMY 
LAC 
ATE 
NONPAREIL 
MATAMORAS 
PHILOPENA 
ART 
GAD 
ASH 

629. (Eye) (D) I (D) (knot) E (X specked) 
(toe) H (A) (5 = V) (E) T (he) Op (port) 
(unit) Y O (fa) (G) (A) (inn) (B holding 
thief) (rye ends) O (F) (1000=M) Y (fa) 
(tea) (her) — I did not expect to have the 
opportunity of again beholding the friends 
of my father. 630. 1. Salvo. 2. Shock. 3. 
Sheik. 4. Gaily. 5. Novel — SHELL, OCEAN. 
631. Point Barrow. 632. Cargo. 641. A consonant; a metal; to surpass; an 
author; what he was; a conjunction; a con- 
sonant. Tim Ib. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


THE FOLLOWING IS THE PRIZE REBUS: — 
642. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


(TETHER, 4 


CHARADE. 


643. My first contained nought but my sec- 
ond; my whole is pleasant to the taste; in- 
verted, it is just as pleasant to the taste as 
before. — HEDWIG. 

634. It is composed of 21 letters. The 9, 2, 
21, 14 is a pronoun. The 1, 4, 19, 6, 3 is a 644... GrOoGRAPHICAL REBUS. 
piece of furniture. The 7, 16, 5, 10, 17 is a 
feat. The 13, 18, 8 is to be able. The 11, 
12, 15, 20 is what you burn. The whole is 
one of the greatest things that man has ever 
achieved. ERIc. D’ Error. 
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ETTERS should be directed to ‘‘ Ep1ror 

oF OLIVER OpTic’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lee & SHEPARD, 149 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass.” 

As for Bertie Skinner, his rebuses were 
good, and we only wish we had room for all 
the good head work our friends send us; but 
we manage to print a pretty fair amount — 
don’t we? and so we will all try and be satis- 
fied. One thing is sure; at least we think so: 
it gives us as much pain to decline good head 
work as it does our friends who are disap- 
pointed in their efforts. — Once more the 
‘* Chip of the old block” is welcome, and his 
rebus is accepted. — C. H. Arles will find what 
he desires in a book published by Dick & Fitz- 
gerald, New York. Price, $1.00. 

Scioto’s medical is A. — Dombey, Jr. is rath- 
er too easy: good as far as it goes, but it don’t 
go quite far enough! We have nailed the 
enigma by X. Y. Z., so that it may not escape 
our further notice. — Another rebus by Tether 
must be accepted, we think. — There are books 
on coins which may assist Pontiac. We gave 
the name and price of one in a late number 
of the letter bag. We will try and ascertain 
what the coin is of which he sends an impres- 
sion. — Nemo will please write again; he will 
always be welcome. 

We have just opened.a letter in which the 
two writers want to know why we do not say 
more about them! Why, dear friends, what 
shall we say? We give you as much space as 
we can, and all must be treated alike. It will 
not do for us to show partiality. The same 
writers desire to know who conducts the puz- 
zle page, &c., &c. It seems to us that a thor- 
ough reading of the Magazine in weeks and 
months past would have given all needful 
information on that point. 

The financial rebus by D. D. is very pretty, 
but rather too easily guessed. — Wanderer’s 
letter from San Francisco was very welcome, 
and we shall be glad to hear from him fre- 
quently. — C. Sharp, Box 84, Groton Centre, 
Mass., has foreign and American stamps he 
wishes to sell. — Pat Rician’s double acrostic 
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is A. — Sailor, Jr. is right with his answer, — 
Pathfinder is hardly up to our mark, although 
his efforts are quite creditable. — Cross-word 
enigmas are often very good, but they have 
become so common that one must be remark- 
ably excellent to induce us to use it. “Too 
much of a good thing,” as the saying is, “js 
good for nothing; ” so when our friends send 
enigmas of this particular kind, let them see 
to it that they are both good and difficult. — 
The Commodore wants copies of amateur pa- 
pers; send to Box 1056, Oswego, N. Y. The 
geographical is too easy. 

One of the amateur papers that comes to 
our office begins a sentence thus: “ Articles 
for publishment,” &c. Is this correct or ele- 
gant English? We think D. W. H. is correct 
in his ideas about the winds. — Spice is A. 
Indeed, it is very A.!— There is no doubt 
that our friend Slim Jim edits Our Story 
Teller, and Architect edits its puzzle page. 
Success to all good amateur papers. — John C, 
Springsteen will do better if he will concen- 
trate his energies on one rebus, instead of 
attempting so many; the same advice will 
apply to many of our correspondents. 

The rebus by Leonidas has scarcely mean- 
ing enough to it; otherwise it is very good. 
Always try to have some sentiment or sen- 
tence in a rebus, and then there will be more 
stimulus for its solution. — Vermont has so 
few cities, the enigma by Ells would be quick- 
ly guessed. — 1 and 3 by Slim Jim are A. — 
Eric’s is very good; but our good ones are 
already so numerous, that the puzzle page 
does get a hard straining. — Sorry for you, 
Kino; did you find the ague “ great shakes”? 
Hurry up your club, and receive our thanks, 
and all else that we may decide belongs to 
you. — Helen’s enigma is A. 

Dexter is getting enthusiastic. He says, 
‘‘Down the Rhine — my prize-book, just re- 
ceived — is excellent. I have read Alice's 
Adventures in Wonderland; it is the most 
comical book that I have ever read; it is 
perfectly splendid.” So say all the boys and 
girls. Several other volumes in the same se- 
ries are soon to be published by Lee & Shep- 
ard, and we have given some of the pictures 
in the Magazine, just to show what they will 
be. — We cannot accept poetry in which Para- 
dise is spelled ‘‘ Paridise.” 

Wish CorresPonpDEnts. — Henry G. Fel- 
lows, Norridgewock, Me. (stamps). — Augus- 
tus R. Gates, Boston Highlands, Mass.— 
Jonathan Navstyle, 140 East Sixtieth Street, 
New York City. — F. C. Griswold, Green- 
field, Mass. (stamps). 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
BY THOMAS POWELL. 


"TWAS at a social gathering, 
The lords of wit were there, 

And round the festive table 
Sat jewelled ladies fair. 

For Garrick, Fortune’s flattered son, 
Had gathered round him then 

The daintiest of ladies 
And the lordliest of men. 

There he who manners taught the world 
In letters to his son, 

And Burke, the state philosopher, 
And Macklin, king of fun; 

While Johnson, sage of ponderous brow, 
His lofty presence lent, 

Before whose frown the sceptic quailed, 
And idle scoffer bent. 

There, also, sat the bard who sang 
Those tender lays which please 

The traveller, and requiems 
For desert villages. 

Within were jest and wassailing; 
Without were want and woe. 

Within were wealth, and warmth, and light; 
Without were storm and snow. 

A shade came over Goldsmith’s face; 
He listened not to him 

Whose pleasant lips were scattering round 
Choice gems of wit and whim. 

His heart was listening to a voice 
That had perchance been sweet, 

Now singing in a plaintive wail 
A ballad in the street. 

A tremor flitted o’er his lip, 
A tear came to his eye, 

And from that warm and festive room 
He glided noiselessly. 

Forth into the cold night he strode, 
And to the woman said, 

“Here is my cloak, there is my purse; 
‘Twill keep you long in bread.” 

Then back into the house he went; 
Nor waited he to hear 

The woman’s grateful thanks; it was 
A deed to God most dear. 

“What called you out?” a laughing dame 
Said, when he sat again 

At that gay board; ‘‘ what called you out 
Into the storm and rain?” 

The poet said, as fell the snow 
In water to his feet, 

“‘Did no one hear that woman 
Singing ballads in the street?” 


——___—— 


—— A wise person is never alone. 














OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


XIX. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: We quar- 
tered at the hotel of the Four Seasons in 
Munich — an immense establishment, where 
one lives and thrives at about half the expense 
of a first-class hotel in the United States. The 
city is well laid out, and has been greatly im- 
proved in modern times. When we were a 
boy, we used to shout, ‘‘ Wave, Munich, ali 
thy banners wave! And charge with all thy 
chivalry!” It still waves, and ‘long may 
she wave;” but just now they charge in florins 
and kreutzers. We have seen the “ Isur roll- 
ing rapidly,” though, on account of a dry time, 
there is not much water to do the rolling with. 
We ‘‘did” Munich. Weclimbed up the steps 
inside of the colossal statue of Bavaria, took 
a seat in the head thereof, and gazed through 
the “peek” holes at the surrounding country. 
It is the biggest statue in the world, being 
sixty-six feet high, and weighing seventy- 
eight tons. We went to the Royal Brewery, 
where all the beer made is sold on the spot by 
the mug—over a quart for four cents. He 
who wants beer, be he rick or poor, high or 
low, must find a mug not in use, rinse it ata 
stream of water which flows into a tank be- 
neath, take his place in line, and wait for his 
turn. At a rough table one man takes his 
money, and another fills his mug. He may 
then find a seat at a table if he can, and drink 
at his leisure. A full-blooded Bavarian beer- 
drinker has a capacity for about half a dozen 
of these mugfuls in one day. The tables are 
all of the rudest kind; the floor is of stone, 
washed regularly once a year, and the build- 
ing is a tumble-down affair. Yet the beer is 
the most celebrated in Munich, and the best 
people of the city go there to imbibe, after the 
fashion we have described. 

We went to the cemetery. In a large, one- 
story building, near the entrance, the bodies 
of those who die in the city are laid upon 
wooden cenotaphs, and exposed for three 
days, as they are dressed for the grave. One 
of the hands of each is attached to a wire 
connected with a bell, so that, if the person is 
not really dead, the slightest movement would 





alarm the attendants in waiting day and night. 
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An elderly woman and eight little children 
were thus lying with the bell wires in their 
hands, and several had just been removed. 
The funeral usually takes place from a chapei, 
after the bodies have been exposed for-three 
days, or for a less time in warm weather, if a 
change is apparent. Our guide informed us 
that the bells had. been rung on two or three 
occasions, but no one had been restored to 
actual life. ‘ 

While we were in Munich, the news came 
there that France had declared war against 
Prussia. Bavaria is German, and her people 
were intensely excited. They cast in their lot 
with Prussia, and take part with her in the 
struggle for Fatherland. We saw a battalion 
of cavalry, all the men of which wore polished 
breastplates, and not a few of them were in- 
dented with bullet marks, but we cannot say 
whether or not they were made in the war of 
1866. The streets are full of officers and sol- 
diers. The uniform of the former is very 
neat, and they look altogether too fine to take 
the field, as they soon must do. 

We were much vexed and disturbed by these 
tidings of war, and we are afraid that the pro- 
gramme we published may come to grief. 
However, we don’t back out without a reason- 
able excuse, and from Munich we went to Nu- 
remberg, which is: Narnberg here. We went 
to the great churches of St. Sebald and St. 
Laurence; we wandered through the castle, 
where half a score of German emperors had 
walked before us# we looked down into: the 
well three hundred and thirty-six feet, ‘from 
which run two subterranean passages to the 
walls of the city; we gazed upon the instru- 
ments of torture stored there with a feeling 
of horror, and thanked God that the day for 
such things had gone by; we penetrated to 
the damp and mouldy dungeon where the 
Iron Virgin is still kept. It is a horrible in- 
strument of torture and death. Outside it 
looks like an iron case, not unlike the statue 
of a woman, with the head of the Virgin. 
The front consists of two doors, armed with 
long spikes in the parts corresponding to the 
head and breast. When these doors were 
closed, two of the spikes penetrated the eyes, 
others the breast, of the victim. The doors 
were pressed tightly upon the condemned 
wretch by means of a screw, so that death 
must have soon come to end the torture. 
When the doors were opened again, the body, 
disengaged from the spikes, dropped through 
a trap-door into a hole beneath. 

We staid but a day in Nurnberg, and then 
went to Prague... For the first time we heard 


? 
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here the Bohemian language, and saw such 
words on the signs as “ tchod,” * Zbozi.” It 
is something like the Polish dialect, and we 
twisted our jaws out of joint in trying to utter 
some of the words we saw in the streets. We 
went through the Hradchin, the palace of the 
old Bohemian kings, which is the lion of 
Prague. We looked out of the window where 
the three commissioners were pitched down, 
and saw where St. John of Nipomuch was 
drowned for refusing to reveal the secrets of 
the confessional. We saw the marks of the 
cannon balls, fired in one of the Battles of 
Prague, in the cathedral. In a word, we 
“did” Prague, got rid. of our Austrian paper 
money, and went to Dresden. 

We are in Dresden just now, and here we 
are likely to stay longer than we desire, for 
his majesty the King of Prussia intends to 
whip the French if he can; and he has press- 
ing need of all the cars and locomotives in 
his dominions to forward troops and war ma- 
terial to the Rhine, where death and desola- 
tion will soon rage... In fact, the trains on 
the ‘railroads have ceased running, whether 
for three days or three weeks no one knows. 
We are ready to go to Berlin; but we can't 
go. We have spent three days in Dresden, 
have been through the picture and statuary 
galleries, the ‘‘ green vaults,” and visited the 
other notables of the place. We find the 
Hotel Bellevue to be one of the best hotels we 
have ever seen; but we don’t want too much 
of a good thing. The streets are full of sol- 
diers, the landwehr all coming in by thou- 
sands; troops of horses, and long lines of 
baggage wagons, cannon, and caissons are 
rushing in every direction. The Germans are 
in earnest; they mean fight; and the war will 
be terrible, O.iver OpTIc. 


——_——_>——__— 


— CULTIVATE methodical habits in youth, 
and strive never to overtask the body or mind. 
Excessive mental effort causes nervous debil- 
ity. Dr. Johnson thus expresses himself after 
being overworked: ‘I pine in solitude of sick- 
ness; not bad enough to be pitied, and not 
well enough to be endured.” 


——. PLEASURE owes its greatest zest to an- 
ticipation. The promise of some desired sim- 
ple toy will keep a school-boy in happiness for 
months. The fun connected with its posses- 
sion will expire in an hour. 


—— TRUE goodness is like the glow-worm, 
as it shines most when no eyes except those 
of Heaven are upon it. 
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